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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXVII, 3. Whole No. 147. 

I.— THE ORIGIN OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN 
NOMINAL STEM-SUFFIXES. 

Part II. 

[Concluded from A. J. P. XXXVII 193.] 

To explain this process of charging an originally meaning- 
less formative with these vague meanings which originally 
were suggested by the word in its entirety, means to explain 
two separate steps : to show how they could come to be sug- 
gested by the entire unanalyzed word, and to show how sub- 
sequently they could be associated with the suffix. 

To elucidate the first point I shall begin with a hypothetical 
case. Let us assume, to go back to an extremely primitive 
period of language, a very primitive mind before a lowing 
cow — a situation capable of infinite analysis into parts, but 
originally perceived without clear perception of them. Let us 
furthermore assume that some simple word like bu or mu 
imitating the sound of the lowing cow was used by this primi- 
tive speaker. To begin with it would be applied to the whole 
complex situation with the sound itself receiving the atten- 
tion to the highest degree. In course of time, however, as 
more and more parts of the whole would be discriminated, the 
attention would be turned like a search-light from one part to 
the other, setting off now this, now that feature over against 
the general unanalyzed twilight region. According to the 
primitive process of naming, the one word mu or bu would be 
applied to all of these discriminated parts just as to the 
18 
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original unanalyzed whole, and by associating different uses 
with each other the appearance of practically all of the prin- 
cipal "suffixal" meanings of primary as well as secondary 
suffixes will arise in this one unanalyzable root word. 

To begin with, the original sound word could be conceived 
nominally as designating the sound itself, or verbally as desig- 
nating the process of lowing, and bj referring a subsequent 
use to the former we get the appearance of meanings of the 
so-called secondary suffixes, while reference to the latter 
creates the appearance of the meanings belonging to the pri- 
mary suffixes. Though the latter were evidently later devel- 
opments, I shall follow the custom and begin with them. 
Considering, then, the meaning ' to low ', a referring of mu to 
the cow itself causes it to appear as an agent noun : the cow 
is " the lower ' ; but it could also refer to the action of lowing 
itself, and would then be an action noun or verbal abstract ; it 
could be referred to the part of the animal that is most active 
in lowing, at least to the eye, namely the moving jaws, and it 
would then be an instrument noun "that with which (the 
cow) lows"; it might refer to the "place where the lowing 
was heard ", and would be a place name ; and finally, removed 
from the situation and applied to any other being making a 
similar noise, it would become a verbal adjective with the 
meaning " lowing ". 

If, on the other hand, mu is considered nominally as desig- 
nating the sound, a reference of the word to the cow itself 
gives the appearance of "something characterized by the 
sound mu " ; assuming in turn that the meaning " cow " 
became fixed without consciousness of its derivation, the 
notion of appurtenance could be assumed if the word would 
be referred to the meadow in which the cow was situated, 
" coming from " might be suggested if it was used to designate 
the milk (cf. the Skt. gaus 'cow' in the meaning 'milk'); 
" made of " in case some object like straps of cow-hide were 
referred to ; " having " if the same word designated the 
owner, i. e. there would be the suggestion of possession ; the 
same with the additional notion of abundance if a meadow 
containing many cattle were so designated : " rich in cattle " ; 
" like a cow " could be read into the designation of some 
similar animal like a buffalo by the same word. Finally it 
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must be borne in mind that all of these "secondary" uses 
could also be conceived adjectivally by placing the word along- 
side of another word. 

It is evident that all of the meanings attributed above to 
this one word are not found in any one real word, but they all 
represent types of transfer of names that actually do occur 
somewhere. As language has developed more and more, its 
great resources of expression naturally bring it about that one 
and the same word will not be fixed in too many different 
senses when other less ambiguous expressions are available, 
nor is every single root-word capable of such a wide exten- 
sion of meaning as the hypothetical one mentioned above, 
which I have used merely as an ideal starting-point to show 
the principles actually at work everywhere in the transfer of 
names from one idea to another. In actual fact suggestions 
like action, agency, appurtenance, similarity, etc. were in the 
beginning not present at all, but are the result of reflection, 
sometimes merely of the analysis of the grammarian, some- 
times of the speakers of the language themselves. But the 
transfer to the new meaning in itself is due merely to the 
general habit of naming a new thing by anything else that is 
associated with it in any way whatsoever, and in that case the 
differences between the old and new meanings are in the 
beginning not at all clearly grasped, there is rather identifica- 
tion of the two. 

If, now, we ask ourselves the question as to from where 
come those meanings which are ordinarily attributed to the 
so-called primary suffixes, but which root-nouns show do not 
need to be connected with any particular part of a word, the 
answer is not difficult. The conception of a root as verbal, i. e. 
as expressing an action or condition, will inevitably lead to 
suggestion of the meanings referred to in any nominal deriva- 
tive in which the stem is felt to be a verb. If a substantive is 
derived from a verb, what else could it designate than action, 
the doer of the action (agency), the instrument with which it 
is performed, the place where it takes place, or the object or 
result of the action ? That in all the collections of examples 
of uses the last two have not been recognized, is due only to 
the fact that no separate categories are usually made for 
them, but they are considered as derived from the notion of 
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action, as no doubt they are in a large number of instances, 
while in others again they may have been just as old as the 
other four groups. If, on the other hand, a derivative from a 
verb is an adjective, what else could that mean than either 
doing or suffering the action or condition expressed by the 
verb, so that we naturally get the classes of active and passive 
verbal adjectives? But if verb stems consisting only of a 
root can show such a variety of apparent nominal meanings, it 
is obvious that verb stems consisting of root plus suffix can do 
the same ; and it is furthermore evident that the latter often 
cannot be distinguished in form from substantives consist- 
ing of a verbal root plus a purely nominal but meaningless 
suffix which was added by congeneric attraction either to some 
other word in which it was of verbal origin, or to some word 
in which it was nominal from the beginning. We cannot, 
therefore, conclude that a given suffix is the carrier of such 
meanings if the word as a whole is referred to such a general 
category until it is made plausible by further investigation. 

What were the roots of the common meanings of the second- 
ary suffixes, is just as clear. They are or may be suggested 
by the transfer of any noun from its original sphere of appli- 
cation to another that is associated if consciousness of the 
changed meaning should subsequently develop. To a large 
extent these transfers of meaning are the same in nature as 
those which are suffered by words in the figures of speech, 
only that in the latter they are conscious processes from the 
beginning. Appurtenance could be suggested in cases like 
Engl, leg, used of the part of a garment which covers the 
leg: "that which belongs to the leg". Similarly Germ. 
Kragen ' collar ', originally ' neck '. " Coming from " would 
be the possible suggestion in words like the above Skt. gau-s 
' cow ' when used of cows' milk, or when in English we speak 
of eating goose, i. e. meat ' coming from the goose '. The idea 
of material can be particularly frequently associated with a 
transferred word, e. g. in Gr. ySois 'ox-hide shield', i. e. some- 
thing ' made of ox ', or Lat. aes ' bronze, copper ', when, like 
the Engl, copper, it designates copper money, or when, no 
doubt with conscious metonymy, Vergil applies it to the bronze 
beak of a ship. The suggestion of possession is equally easy : 
cf . Skt. dyau-s ' sky ', when like Gr. Zeus it is used of the sky- 
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god ; similarly when sail is used to designate the whole ship 
or the name of a flower like rose refers to the whole plant. 
Similarity, the root of the metaphor, appears to be implied 
whenever a word extends its sphere of application sufficiently 
to cause an appreciation of a distinction, i. e. when the old and 
the new object designated by the same word are different 
enough to cause subsequent discrimination. Thus Gr. ofa 
clr-ds 'ear' also designates the similar handle of a vase, /*«« 
' mouse ' is transferred to a muscle, Engl, hand may refer to 
the pointer of a clock or watch. Very similar in their impli- 
cation are cases where abstract words are applied to concretes, 
e. g. Engl, youth applied to a young man, to one who is ' char- 
acterized by youth ', similarly collectively Lat. juventus, Germ. 
Jugend. Furthermore, any of these suggestions can be com- 
bined with that of adjectival use when such words are placed 
alongside other substantives, a condition, moreover, which, 
since it prevents identification of the new and the old use of 
the original substantive reinterpreted adjectivally, is particu- 
larly favorable for bringing about the conscious feeling of these 
suggestions. As far as the other meanings of secondary suffixes 
are concerned, they need not detain us because they can all be 
traced to such as have already been mentioned. Adjectival 
abstracts expressing a state are not much different from verbal 
abstracts, and the two shade into each other imperceptibly, so 
that the adjectival abstracts may be considered as derived 
from the verbal ones, except where they are due to substanti- 
vation, as in the neuter Gr. to /teiAi^ov ' mildness ' : /utc'Aixos 
' mild '. Collectives are very close to showing the notion of 
material, e. g. 8/ov/tos ' an oak-coppice ' might be looked upon as 
something ' consisting of oaks '. But more probably this is 
accidental, and they are rather due to taking a single indi- 
vidual as the representative of a type, as so frequently the 
singular with the generic article, e. g. in German der Mensch, 
or without article in Engl. man. As to those secondary mean- 
ings which are never found except in words ending in a 
suffix, we have already referred to the two principal types, the 
comparative and superlative adjectives, and diminutives with 
hypocoristic words and deterioratives, as plainly derived from 
vaguer meanings of suffixes, so that they do not particularly 
concern us here. In the same way patronymics ( Brugmann 
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Gr. 2. i 2 . 602 f.) are derived from the meaning of appurte- 
nance or descent, names of inhabitants of places (Brugmann 
op. cit. 605) from appurtenance. 

There are left a number of concrete categories of substan- 
tives and adjectives like names of plants, animals, parts of the 
body, adjectives of color, totality, and the like, in which the 
suffix seems to be the exponent of these categories, but does 
not express any relation of primitive to derivative. These we 
have passed over with a bare mention so far for the reason 
that they are all developed from vaguer meanings of the 
suffix by means of congeneric attraction and infusing a part 
of the stem meaning of the word into the suffix (cf. Brug- 
mann op. cit. 586 ff.). Since we are considering the first 
origin of suffixal meanings, these derived uses would not help 
us in the least. And as far as the line of argument just pur- 
sued is concerned, we have found already in our consideration 
of the root-nouns that they could, though without formative 
parts, be to a certain extent grouped under similar headings, 
so that similar caution against prematurely supposing the 
suffix to be the exponent of such categories is in place here ; 
for as was remarked before, every object can be classified in 
more ways than one, and if several objects ending in the same 
suffix happen to belong to the same class, it is not yet certain 
that this has anything to do with the suffix. 

To sum up, then, all the meanings of nominal suffixes, both 
substantival and adjectival, except those that are demon- 
strably derived from other more original suffixal meanings, 
may be suggested in root-words and other unanalyzable words 
merely by the situation, i. e. by comparing a new meaning of 
a word with an old one and observing the difference. Both 
primary and secondary suffixal meanings are derived in this 
very same way. The legitimate conclusion is, that these same 
meanings were originally developed in the same way in words 
which did end in nominal suffixes, that the latter were in the 
beginning meaningless and had nothing to do with the func- 
tions later attributed to them. We have to explain only how 
it happened that the suffixes were meaningless in the begin- 
ning, and how they were later connected with the meaning 
originally suggested by the entire words. 

That a formative which arose by comparing a form in 
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which a vowel disappeared phonetically with one in which it 
remained, appears as meaningless, is self-evident. If Skt. 
vrdh- 'pleased, merry' is the same as vrdhd-s (cf. the verb 
vdrdha-ti), being due only to the removal of the accent from 
the final syllable which then lost its vowel, it is evident that 
the "suffix" -0- of the original form could not be the carrier 
of a distinction between the two words which did not exist, 
and this might be a pattern for extending other original root- 
words with the same meaningless " suffix ". 

A much more potent influence, however, in the creation 
of the earlier meaningless type of suffix was no doubt 
the same factor that always has been and always will 
be the chief influence in all changes of language other 
than phonetic, namely that of association of other related 
words and consequent contamination of forms. And I use 
this term association in a wider sense than to refer merely 
to the influence of congeneric words, which was empha- 
sized by Bloomfield A. J. of Phil. 12, 1 ff. and 16. 409 ff. 
Not only words associated by being congeners, i. e. by desig- 
nating similar objects, can influence each other in their suffixes, 
but words associated for any reason whatsoever can influence 
each other, i. e. can suffer contamination affecting any part 
whatsoever. It is true that those we are able oftenest to 
observe are largely associations due to similarity of objects 
designated, e. g. Goth, fot-u-s ' foot ' took the place of I. E. 
*pod- through the influence of handus ' hand ', the two being 
similar not only in being parts of the body, but also in being 
limbs. Yet we have no right to conclude that it was this 
similarity that was the cause of the association, it may just as 
well have been the contiguity of the two — we see and use 
hand and feet together and speak of them together so much 
that an association of the two is formed regardless of whether 
there was any similarity or not, and so the two words may 
influence each other without our being justified in saying that 
this was due to their being felt as belonging to one and the 
same category. Consequently it would be hazardous to main- 
tain that such a transfer of a suffix means the analysis of 
handus into hand-u-s so that the ending -u- was felt as mean- 
ing ' part of the body ' or ' limb ', and that this meaning was 
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present from the beginning in the suffix of fot-u-s. Such 
capricious and sudden loading of a part of the word with a 
distinct meaning we find very rare in actual speech, nor do we 
so perpetually think of the class to which every object belongs 
that we can explain on this basis the use of such a large 
number of suffixes. The fact that two words belong to the 
same category may sometimes account for their being thought 
of together and forming associations, but the latter is the 
cause of their influencing each other as to form, 1 and, more- 
over, such an influence is usually totally unconscious, so that a 
suffix thus added to a word is in the beginning also totally 
meaningless except to grammatical analysis. To take another 
example from the Gothic, the old M-stem kinnus 'cheek' 
caused the old consonantal *dnt- ' tooth ' to become tunp-u-s, 
but here it is evident on the surface that the fact that both 
were parts of the body is merely a logical, but not a psycho- 
logical bond ; for the two are so unlike as to make association 
by similarity out of the question. The real reason is evident : 
they were associated because the objects for which these 
words stood are in proximity and are often perceived and 
thought of together. Similarly the Latin felis or feles ' cat ', 
an old i-stem, caused the transfer to the same declension of the 
old consonantal word for ' dog ' found in Skt. gvan-, so that 
we find in Latin canis or canes. Again we may argue that 
both were domestic animals, and that this similarity caused the 
addition of the suffix to the latter, but more important by far 
from the psychic point of view was the fact that both are 
seen about the house together and leave a particularly vivid 
impression by their cat-and-dog enmity. 

Other associations are due to verbal contiguity. Just as we 
find that we often confuse different words of the same sen- 
tence in speaking, so that one takes into itself part of the 
other with no regard to any relation of meaning, so habitual 
contiguity of words may give rise to mutual influence also in 
their suffixal part, or even an occasional contiguity can give 
rise to an occasional analogical suffix. No one could seri- 
ously maintain that in H 474 f. (aAAoi 8' avrrjai fiotamv, "AAA.01 
8' avSpairoSeam) the fact that cows and slaves both belonged to 
the category of living beings caused the o-stem avSpairoSov to 

1 Cf. Sutterlin, Das Wesen der sprachlichen Gebilde, p. 49. 
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be declined as a consonant (root) stem, 1 by analogy to the 
original root-noun fioik, but the influence is a momentary one 
due to their occurring together in the sentence, a fact proved 
by the want of other occurrences of the same stem. Another 
good example, in which a suffix is added instead of sub- 
tracted, is Aesch. Pr. 480 (ov x/»"""dv °"8< ttiotov), where the 
usual 7roTos ' drinkable ' becomes irfaros through the influence 
of the adjoining xp«""os 2 'to be rubbed on': x/ 3 "" 'rub on'. 
Further examples are given by Oertel IF. 31. 56 ff., of which 
I will quote two from the English : the musical critical of the 
Press (for 'musical critic') and butchery and slaughtery (for 
'slaughter') at the battle of Cannae. 

Similarity of sound either as a whole or in parts is another 
cause of association of words and consequent influence of 
word-endings. Brugmann op. cit. 140 mentions Gr. wx- for 
wkt- 'night', e. g. in vvx-a' vvktwp, vuktI (Hes.) and auTo-wx 1 ', 
as formed on the basis of vv£ w£l after 6wx- : ow£ ' claw ', 
where semantic relation is out of the question. We may 
further surmise, though it cannot be proved in the individual 
instance, that if we find homonymic derivatives from homo- 
nymic roots, as e. g. Skt. gatu-s ' course ' : jigati ' goes ' and 
gafu-s ' song ' : giyati ' sings ', one of the words influenced the 
formation of the other. Sound similarity is at work also 
when a suffix spreads by formal analogy, when, e. g. the Av. 
-mant- forms derivatives from M-stems. 8 In such cases we 
must not assume that the quality of being such a stem was 
consciously abstracted from words of that kind, but rather 
the identity of the entire word-endings caused the needed 
association without analysis. 

The assumption made above that such assimilations of suf- 
fixes were unconscious in the earliest instances, is borne out 
by comparing our psychic attitude in case of the accidental 
slips of pronunciation which are so common in speaking at all 

1 In this case then there was a subtraction of a suffix rather than ad- 
dition, but the process was the same. 

2 The form inoTos receives its 1 by association with nha as well as 
xp ">■*■<$. 

* Also derivatives from words in which a consonant is preceded by 
an «-vowel. Cf. Wackernagel KZ. 43. 277 f ., Bender The Suffixes -mant 
and -v ant in Sanskrit and Avestan, Baltimore, 1910, p. 80. 
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times, and which must of course be due to the same forces as 
those causing permanent changes. To take some examples 
from Meringer, Aus dem Leben der Sprache — who would 
maintain that when the comic paper Figaro became Figari 
after Kikeriki (p. 77), another comic paper, that this meant 
the previous abstraction of the suffix -i from the latter with 
the imputation of the meaning ' comic paper ' ? Or that the 
adjective slavatisch for slavonisch (p. 79) after kroatisch pre- 
supposed the abstraction from the latter of -atisch as desig- 
nating Slavic languages of Hungary ? Or that heutrige after 
gestrige instead of heutige (p. 112) involved the abstraction 
of -rig as a suffix for forming adjectives derived from ad- 
verbs expressing time when ? 

If one were nevertheless disposed to draw such conclusions, 
it would be necessary to refer merely to the fact that the same 
kind of associative processes occur in other parts of the word 
than at the end, where probably no one would be bold enough 
to assume such an analysis. Otherwise the slip Jattisch for 
Attisch after Jonisch (Meringer op. cit. 82) would mean the 
abstraction of /- from Jonisch as a prefix for designating 
Greek dialects. It would mean that thumm for dumm after 
thoricht (ib. 79) presupposes that the th- of the latter took on 
to itself the major part of the idea of stupidity belonging 
originally to the whole word. To take an example from I. E. 
linguistic history, this assumption would mean that the forma- 
tion of the Lith. Nom. PI. mes ' we ' for *ues after the singu- 
lar *me- meant analyzing the latter so that the initial conso- 
nant became the bearer of the notion of the first person, while 
the vowel was the exponent of the number. These absurdi- 
ties become, if possible, still worse when such a semantic 
analysis would be necessitated in the middle of a word in its 
non-formative part, to assume, e. g. that Messe for Masse 
after Menge or Mange for Menge after Masse (Meringer 79) 
were due to abstracting the medial vowel e or a as the expo- 
nent of the notion of multitude in the two synonyms. No 
doubt similar instances of contamination could be found to 
have actually gained currency somewhere, only they would 
be difficult to get at; for such changes in that part of the 
word usually cause the formation of new words which lose all 
connection with the originals. Cf., however, the highly plau- 
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sible theory of Bloomfield IF. 66 ff. on " root-determinatives ", 
which traces many of them to such influence of congeners 
upon each other. 

In view of all of these facts it is safe to conclude that the 
same mechanical process of association and contamination of 
speech- units that gives rise to all analogical changes of lan- 
guage without in the least involving conscious analysis of the 
part affected, the same process which explains all casual mis- 
takes in any part of the word, whether beginning, middle, or 
end, the process which can explain the formation of verbal 
stems as well as nominal, which explains the origin of the 
illusive " root-determinatives " 1 and their similarity to nominal 
suffixes, that this was also in prehistoric times the cause of 
assimilating nouns to each other in their endings without any 
analysis of their meaning. 2 Such assimilations inevitably gave 
rise to two parallel forms differing only as to their ending, 
which must consequently have been meaningless at first. The 
existence of some such pairs made others follow by analogy 
in greater and greater numbers, until it became a firmly es- 
tablished habit to form words in this way, assisted no doubt by 
the tendency of the I. E. to center most of the meaning of a 
unit of speech on its earlier part, so that the word-endings, 
being on the whole of less importance than the beginnings, 
were more subject to permanent change. 

From the conclusion that the original suffix was a meaning- 
less element transferred from one word to another associated 
word it follows that it was " secondary " only, i. e. as far as 
nouns are concerned, it formed nouns from nouns, but not 
from verb-stems. We are thus from an altogether different 
point of view led to the same conclusion as was reached for 
many an individual suffix by Hirt by a different course of 
reasoning in his article " Fragen des Vokalismus und der 
Stammbildung im Indogermanischen ", IF. 32. 209 ff. 

'The identity of root-determinatives and suffixes has often enough 
been maintained, most recently by Persson Beitrage zur idg. Wort- 
forschung 523 ft. He used the argument that Bloomfield's theory of 
root-determinatives was disproved by the identity of suffixes ; for no one 
would maintain that the latter originated in the same way. Nevertheless 
that is the very position taken in this article. 

"When this assimilation goes further than the suffixes we have 
rhyme-words. Cf. Wood IF. 22. 133 ff., Giintert Uber Reimwortbil- 
dungen im Ar. und Altgr., Heidelberg, 1914. 
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In so far, now, as these originally meaningless secondary 
suffixes did develop meanings attributed either to primary or 
secondary suffixes, there is left to explain, how these sugges- 
tions, which, as was shown above, were due to comparing 
different uses of one and the same word with each other, and 
had nothing to do with the suffix, were attributed to the latter. 
The answer is the same for both primary and secondary suf- 
fixes, namely, that the contracting of secondary associations 
of the word in the suffix either with other etymologically re- 
lated words or other meanings of the primitive than the 
common one of primitive and derivative which gave rise to 
the latter, and the fading from the mind of the relation be- 
tween the equivalent primitive and derivative, would cause the 
difference in meaning between the two associated words to be 
attributed to that in which they differed phonetically, namely 
the suffix. The assumption that simultaneous impressions on 
the mind are causally connected, which makes us judge, e. g. 
that the noise of the horse's hoof comes from the horse which 
we see simultaneously, that the thunder comes from the light- 
ning, or the smell of perfume from the bottle that has been 
opened, this same assumption was also at work if, e. g. a speaker 
of Sanskrit no longer thought of avikt ' ewe ' in connection 
with the equivalent dvi-s 'ewe', but rather referred to the 
masculine use of the primitive, so that the derivative was 
thought of as 'belonging to the ram', or at least -ika was 
thought of as a suffix for designating the female of animals. 
Similarly, if a Greek referred dpyvpiov ' silver money ' to apyv- 
poi in the meaning ' silver ' instead of ' silver money ', primi- 
tive and derivative would no longer be equivalent to him, and 
the suffix -iqv would to him mean ' made of ' silver. The Gr. 
plural TTTepvyia ' fins of fish ' shared this use with the primitive 
irrcpvi, but the latter was originally simply ' wing ', and with 
that meaning in mind the primitive could be thought of as 
'that which is like a wing'. Either descent ('coming from') 
or possession ('having') can be suggested by -to- in the exo- 
centric compound ofio-rrdrpio's ' of the same father ' if thought 
of not in connection with the equivalent primitive ofw-Trdriop, 
but with the two simple words which formed the latter. In 
words of the very same type, moreover, the same suffix could 
come to be thought of as a suffix for forming secondary ad- 
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jectives, or more particularly exocentric adjectives, directly 
from their constituents. 

Coming to the development of the meanings of the primary 
suffixes, it is a process which is still more easily intelligible. A 
suffix became primary just as soon as the word formed with 
it was associated with a verb instead of its original nominal 
primitive. As long as Skt. yudh-ma-s ' fighter ' was thought 
of in connection with ytidh- ' fighter ' its suffix was a meaning- 
less secondary suffix, but as soon as referred to the verb 
yudhyate it became an agent suffix. In the same way drgi-s 
' sight ' or ' eye ', when no longer referred to the equivalent 
substantive drg- but to the verb stem drg-, may be analyzed so 
that the notion of action in the first meaning and instrument 
in the second was referred to the suffix -i-. The Skt. adjec- 
tive yuj-ya-s, associated with the verb yujate 'joins' instead 
of the equivalent yuj- ' yoked together ', made the suffix -ya- 
I. E. -io- appear as a device for forming verbal adjectives. 

More elusive are the processes which may lead to interpret- 
ing the suffix as being exponent of a category without caus- 
ing a changed relation between primitive and derivative. Here 
it must not be supposed that even where the cause of transfer 
from one word to another is nothing but association by simi- 
larity, that this means actually discriminating and attending 
to the common element. Even when Lat. larix ' larch tree ' is 
patterned after the older salix ' willow ', it does not follow 
that -ix was felt as meaning ' tree '. Between conscious dis- 
crimination of such an element and merely being the pivotal 
point of an association is after all quite a step, though one 
may lead to the other under favorable circumstances. The 
more words with such a common feature in their meaning are 
formed with the same suffix, the greater the chance of this 
common semantic element and the common suifix rolling out 
together and forming an association of their own. But it is 
highly improbable that this actually was done in the majority 
of the semantic categories of this kind. Altogether so when 
the words which influence each other were completely synony- 
mous, as when Skt. vig-va-s ' all ' receives its -wo- after sar-va-s 
'all' = Gr. 5A[/r]os Lat. salvos. If one would here insist on 
making the suffix the bearer of the common notion of totality, 
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there would be nothing left for the root. The same suffix can 
also be the bearer of no distinct meaning when it forms I. E. 
*deks-y,o- 'right' (Ir. dess Goth. F. taihsva) after the oppo- 
site ' left ', e. g. in Gr. A<u[/r]o« Lat. laevos or Gr. <7<«u[f]d« Lat. 
scaevos. The common semantic element of opposites, in this 
case, e. g. the idea of designating a direction, is not psycho- 
logically important enough to receive such a linguistic ex- 
pression. And when we compare our actual attitude to such 
groups in modern languages, we find that here also there is not 
often an actual reference to the suffix as being the bearer of 
any meaning. We have a very closely associated group of 
this kind in the I. E. nouns of relationship, of which English 
still possesses father, mother, daughter, sister, brother, three 
of which end in -ther, and all in -er, and yet every one will 
agree that no meaning is ever attached to these endings. The 
objection that this is not a fair test because the etymology is 
forgotten will hold equally well against even I. E. times, when 
the suffix was still productive, and in this connection we may 
once more call attention to the fact that very many of the 
oldest words which were patterns for newer ones ended in 
common suffixes, but could not be referred to a known root. 

We have thus seen that the assumption that I. E. suffixes 
were principally meaningless word-endings transferred from 
one associated word to another, and the supposition of the 
gradual evolution of meanings from these meaningless ele- 
ments, on the one hand assumes the existence of only the very 
same psychic and linguistic forces which we see at work every 
day, and on the other hand explains many things which 
always must be a stumbling-block to the theory of composi- 
tion. It explains why the oldest and most frequent suffixes 
side by side with many instances in which they are clearly 
meaningless or have but a very dim meaning or are found in 
unanalyzable words, show a bewildering variety of apparent 
meanings which all seem to be carried by one and the same 
formative; it explains why these frequent suffixes seem 
almost all alike in the meanings of which they are exponents, 
usually differing only as to the categories in which they have 
become particularly productive; it explains why the oldest 
meanings of one and the same suffix are the most vague, while 
the narrower and more concrete uses are found to be due to 
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development from the vaguer meanings or are due to infu- 
sion of stem-meaning into the suffix ; it explains why so many 
suffixes appear both as primary and secondary, since all were 
secondary in the beginning, and the accident whether there 
was a subsequent association with a verb determined whether 
it also became primary. It remains only to show how this 
conception can be made use of to investigate the origin of in- 
dividual I. E. suffixes, always bearing in mind that it is im- 
possible to give more than a selection for the purpose of 
illustration, and that even then many examples quoted can not 
be considered as certain ; for complete certainty is unattain- 
able because it would be necessary to have before us every 
word ever formed with a suffix in order to understand its 
history, and this is impossible because our linguistic records 
are too fragmentary and because too few f ormatives have been 
investigated with sufficient detail to even give an indication of 
what the records really show. The examples given are there- 
fore largely of a tentative nature, and illustrate the principles 
rather than attempt to give an analysis of the origin of the 
whole I. E. suffixal system in detail. The examples selected, 
moreover, will leave out of account the simple vocalic suffixes, 
whose origin doubtless goes back still further than that of the 
consonantal ones, so that success in getting at their patterns is 
still more improbable, and about whose non-compositional 
origin very little doubt is expressed nowadays anyway. Fur- 
thermore, no attention will be given to suffixes consisting of 
one vowel and one consonant when it is likely to be a conglu- 
tination of two suffixes, i. e. arises by feeling as a unity a new 
suffix and the final suffix of the word to which it is added, not 
because such conglutination is always different in principle 
from conglutination of a suffix with the final of a root, but 
rather because conglutinations of two suffixes contribute noth- 
ing particular to the question of their ultimate origin, and 
because that process is recognized to its full importance quite 
generally, so that it would be superfluous to give examples. 
Thus Brugmann Gr. 2. i 2 . 183 ff. considers -(i)io- to be suffix 
-t- plus suffix -o-, -%o- as -M- plus -0- (199 f.), -{u- as -i- plus 
-u- (223), -men- as m-suffix plus -en- (232 f.), -mi- as -mo- 
plus -i- (253), -ti- as -t- plus -i- (428), etc. 

Our examples consequently consist of instances in which 
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the contamination of word-endings caused the abstraction of 
a suffix which either in its entirety belonged to the root, as -t- 
from Skt. cit-, or which consists of a previously existing 
suffix added to the root-final, as -ko-, e. g. in Gr. <£<h-ko-s 
' shining ' after Acuk-o-s. We do not distinguish between the 
two cases, on the one hand because they do not differ psycho- 
logically and the very' fact of contamination shows that the 
pattern type was not analyzed any more than a root-noun 
would have been, on the other hand because we often do not 
even know whether a certain element was radical or suffixal. 
In the very word mentioned it is not at all improbable that we 
should analyze Awko-s, i. e. that we have a dissyllabic root in 
-o- of the very type from which the latter was abstracted as a 
formative element; for we find the Skt. verb roca-te also 
shows the thematic vowel, which is probably not accidental. 
In that case -ko- was abstracted from Awcos in its entirety, 
and was in no sense a conglutinate. For the same reasons, 
i. e. because there is no essential distinction in the process and 
because we usually can not get at the facts anyway, no dis- 
tinction is made between words in which the new suffix is 
added to a root noun, as Skt. ya-ma-s ' going ' : ya-s ' going ' 
after gam-a-s, or to nouns which already had a suffix, or in 
which it took the place of another suffix, as <£<h-ko-s for <£aios< 
*<f>cu-fo-s or *4>ai-<ro-<i. Nor can we confine ourselves to words 
of which any other nominal cognates are in existence as pos- 
sible primitives ; for at the remote times to which the first 
origin of suffixes belongs, an immense number of nouns, par- 
ticularly root-nouns, must have been in existence, which now 
have disappeared ; and besides, after nouns were once associ- 
ated with verbs as " primary " derivatives, it was possible to 
form new nouns by contamination of a verbal stem with 
another noun, e. g. Skt. e-ma-s could be the result of thinking 
of gam-a-s and e-ti ' he goes '. 

i. The Suffix -uo- -ua-. 

In accordance with Streitberg's theory of the "Dehnstufe" 
I. E. *g<io-u-s Skt. gau-s ' ox, cow ' was a later development 
from the earlier *g , *ouo-s, which may possibly be preserved in 
Skt. gava-s, with the same meaning, and in the Gr. compound 
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/3o6-k\€i(/ ' stealer of oxen '. It is probable that I. E. *ek-uo-s 
Skt. dg-va-s Gr. unros Lat. equus etc., meaning ' horse ', owes 
its suffix to the close association of the two domestic animals. 
After either of these Ir. banb Kymr. banw 'pig' <*banvo-s, 
Pruss. kurwan Ace. ' ox ', also the feminine O. Big. krava 
' cow ', Ir. ferb ' cow ' < *verva. 

I. E. *g heu-o-s Gr. x ^ < *x°f os ' earth heaped up ' ( = Skt. 
hava-s 'sacrifice') may be responsible for *kloi-uo-s O. H. G. 
hleo ' sepulchral mound ' ; the identical Latin cltvos meant 
' hill ' or ' declivity ', a natural development, particularly 
because of the influence of the related verb root *kle\- 'to 
lean'. By adjectivation and subsequent spread to congeners 
arose Skt. bul-vd-s ' crooked ', Lat. curvus ' crooked, curved ' : 
Gr. kvptos ' crooked ', Lith. kreivas kraivas ' crooked ', O. Big. 
kritn ' crooked, curved ', Lith. szllvas szleivas klivas ' having 
crooked legs '. 

After the corresponding feminine Gr. x°[f]-V 'drink-offer- 
ing' was formed 6\ai<*6\-fal ' sacrificial barley'. 

After I. E. *srouo-s -a Skt. srava-s Gr. poos pot) ' stream ' : 
Skt. srdvati ' flows ' was formed Lat. rl-vo-s ' brook ' : Skt. 
riti-s ' stream '. Also probably, because of the frequent asso- 
ciation of meadow and forest and stream, Lith. peva ' meadow ' 
Gr. 7roi[/r]a 'grass', and Lat. silva 'forest'. 

After I. E. *kieuo-s ' moving, rushing, shaking ' : Skt. cyd- 
vate, e. g. in Skt. bhuvana-cyavd-s 'shaking the world' and 
Gr. So/w-o-o-dos 'spear-brandishing', or substantially in Gr. 
o-ous ' upward motion ', was patterned Skt. e-va-s ' hastening ' : 
iti ' he goes ', tak-vd-s 1 ' hastening, fleet ' : takti ' rushes ', 
yahvd-s ' restless ' — yahu-s. Because of the notion of move- 
ment and activity in life also Skt. jivd-s Lat. vlvus Goth, qius 
Lith. gyvas ' alive ' : Av. jya'ti-s ' life '. After this word again 
other words meaning 'sound, whole, entire', and then the 
whole category of adjectives of totality, e. g. Skt. sdrva-s Av. 
ha n <rva O. Pers. haruva- 'not injured, sound, entire', Gr. oAos 
'entire', Lat. salvos 'sound, safe' <*saleuos, Cf. Brugmann 
op. cit. 202. Finally, the development of the meaning ' shin- 

1 Takvd-s may be a derivative from the M-stem tdku-s, as yahvd-s 
from yahu-s, in which case we would have to assume that the suffix 
was -0-, but the principle of formation would be the same. Cf. Brug- 
mann op. cit. 200. 
19 
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ing ' from ' swift, trembling ', seen e. g. in Gr. d/oyo's and oidXos, 
allows us to connect with *k{euo-s those of the many color- 
terms in -mo- which meant 'white' or 'bright', e. g. Lith. 
blaivas or Gr. <£aAids, which in turn were the patterns for the 
other color terms (Brugmann 201). 

After *kouo-s 'hollow' (substantive and adjective) in Lat. 
cavus and Gr. k6oi~ koiAm/wto. Hes. (cf. kvos ' fetus ' etc.) were 
formed Skt. ur-vd-s 'reservoir' = Gr. ovpos <*6pf6* 'trench 
for ships ', Lith. urvas ' cave '. Perhaps also Lith. pUvas 
'belly' and the Gr. adjective Kewfe <*Ktvf6<> 'empty', if origi- 
nally ' hollow '. 

Skt. rk-vd-s ' praising ' : fc- after stdva-s ' praise ' : stauti. 

Skt. ran-vd-s 'rejoicing': rdnati after ndvd-s 'shout of 
joy': nauti. 

Probably also the suffix of O. Big. pi-vo ' drink, beer ' Lith. 
py-vas 'beer': O. Big. piti is connected with Skt. sav-d-s 
' libation of soma ' : sundti. 

2. The SuMx -mo- -ma-. 

A number of I. E. roots in m designated motion and formed 
substantives and adjectives like Skt. gam-a-s 'going' (adjec- 
tivally in compounds) : gdmati Goth, qimip 'he comes', Skt. 
bhrama-s ' wandering ', ' roaming ' : bhramati, Gr. Spopo? 1 ' run- 
ning, course ' : Spa/idv Skt. drdmati. After these Skt. e-ma-s 
Gr. olfwi ' course, path ' : Skt. eti ' goes', Skt. ya-ma-s ' course ' : 
ya- ' going ', Skt. dj-ma-s Gr. oy/uos ' course ' : oyo>. The notion 
of the waters rushing down their course, as shown by the re- 
lation of Skt. sdr-ma-s 'flowing ' (M.) to sisarti ' hastens, flows ' 
and to the Gr. Fern. bpyJq ' rush, onset ', also caused O. H. G. 
strom O. Icel. straumr 'stream' (root *sreu- 'flow') and Gr. 
dpS/ids ' watering-place ' : apSm. The notion of violent agita- 
tion which is still present in the verbs Skt. dhunoti ' tosses, 
shakes ' and Gr. 6vu> ' rush along, storm ', was no doubt the 
bond of association that led also to Skt. dhu-md-s Lat. fumus 
Lit. PI. dumai O. Big. dymb ' smoke ', Gr. %ids ' courage, pas- 
sion', and with strong root O. H. G. toum 'vapor'. 

After I. E. *ghromo-s in Gr. \p6noi 'crashing sound', O. 
Big. grom^ 'thunder', and O. H. G. gram O. Icel. gramr 

'The 11 of Sp6fios was root-determinative — cf. Skt. dravd-s dravati. 
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'angry, hostile', or the similar Gr. /?pd/«>s 'roaring': Pp*i>a>, 
were formed Skt. bha-ma-s 'rage, anger' 1 (cf. the feminines 
Gr. <#//«/ Lat. jama 'speech'), O. Big. sutm 'noise': Gr. 
k<o-kv<o, Lith. uzmas ' roaring '. Cf . also the fern. Ir. giant 
' clamor, curse ' and Lett, dusma ' anger '. In Greek also 
irTo/>/tos 'sneezing', Awy/uds 'hiccup', /tuy/tos 'sighing', ivy/ws 
' shout, shriek ', dSvp/tds ' lamentation ', Ktipvypos ' proclamation '. 
The suffix thus became productive in words designating 
sounds. In Skt. perhaps similarly sto-ma-s ' song of praise ' : 
stauti. 

I. E. *ghim-o-s in Skt. himd-s ' winter ', hima-s ' cold ', Gr. 
8v<rj(i/M>s 'troublesome', Lat blmus 'two winters old' <*bi- 
himus is responsible for Gr. #cpv/tos 'frost' <*k/jw-/m>-s (k/bvct- 
toiVo») and the opposite I. E. *gh%ormo-s in Skt. gharmd-s 
' heat ', Av. gar'ma- ' hot ', O. Pers. gartna- ' heat ', Lat. formus 
O. H. G. warm ' warm ', with <?-vocalism Arm. jer m Gr. Otpfws 
' warm '. Perhaps these words, through the notion of ' red-hot ' 
or ' white-hot ', or the idea of a burning blaze, as in Gr. QXoyiws 
' blaze ' =4>Xo£ -yds, caused Skt. ruk-md-s ' gleaming ' : rtic-, and 
bhi-ma-s ' light ' = bhd-. The relation of the latter word, 
however, to Gr. 4>VM Lat. fama suggests the possibility of 
words designating light influencing sound-words, but the con- 
verse is equally possible. Finally, the neuter Skt. hima-m 
' snow ' suggests that through the intermediary idea ' slush of 
melting snow' *ghimo- caused Lat. llmus 'mud, slime', O. H. 
G. slim M. O. Icel. slim N. ' slime ', O. H. G lim M. O. Icel. 
Itm N. 'glue', O. Engl, lam 'clay'. 

After I. E. *domo-s ' house ' in Skt. ddma-s Gr. 8d/«>s Lat. 
domus O. Big. domz ' house ' were formed O. H. G. heim N. 
' dwelling, house ', O. Icel. heimr M. ' dwelling, world ', Lith. 
k'emas 'village, estate ' ; O. Big. chratm ' house ' ; perhaps also 
Gr. Ktv6-p6-<s ' hiding-place, den '. 

After I. E. *nomo-s Gr. vd/tos 'custom, law' (Skt. ndma-s 
not in this meaning) : v«>a> was formed Skt. dhdr-ma-s 'cus- 
tom, law'. 

Skt. bhi-ma-s ' fearful : bht- ' fear ' perhaps after *tromo-s 
Gr. Tf)d/tos ' fear, terror ' : rpcpuo Lat. tremo. 

'The relation of the meaning 'rage, anger' to 'light' mentioned 
below is obscure. It is therefore mentioned here merely as a possi- 
bility. 
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Gr. icopfws ' log ' : Ktip<o after to/*os : tc/uw, if the latter, like 
rofiri, originally also designated a tree-stump. 

3. The Suffix -no- -na-. 

After I. E. * ( e) uan-o-s ' empty ' in Lat vanus ' empty, vain ', 
Goth, wans O. Icel. vanr O. H. G. wan ' wanting, lacking ', 
with reduced grade of root in Skt. Unas A v. una- 1 ' insufficient ', 
was formed the opposite *pl-no-s *pl-no-s ' full ' = Skt. purnd-s 
Av. par'na- Ir. Ian Goth, fulls Lith. pilnas O. Big. pl%m, with 
strong vocalism in Skt. prana-s Lat. plenus. 

After I. E. *ghKon-o-s 'striking, slaying' (substantive and 
adjective) : Skt. hdnti ' strikes, slays ', in Skt. ghand-s ' striking, 
slaying, slayer, Gr. <p6vos ' slaughter, murder ', was formed Skt. 
dhu-na-s 'violently agitated' Gr. ftwos 'onset, battle', Skt. 
dir-nd-s 'torn, headless' O. H. G. zorn O. Engl, torn 'anger, 
strife ', Skt. jir-nd-s ' rubbed to pieces, old ', Lat. granum 
' grain ' Goth, kaurn O. H. G. horn N. ' corn ', Skt. bhinnd-s 
*bhid-nd-sl ' split '. 

The corresponding feminine found in Gr. <f> 0V V 'murder' 
may have been the pattern for *qHoi-na in Av. kaena- ' retri- 
bution ', Gr. iroarq ' ransom for murder, punishment ', O. Big. 
cena ' price '. 

After I. E. *gono-s in Skt. jdna-s ' creature, man ' and Gr. 
yovos ' descent, offspring ' : Skt. jdnati were formed Gr. tck-vo-v 
'child' O. H. G. degan O. Icel. pegn M. 'boy, servant' (cf. 
t«os) and Goth, barn O. H. G. barn N. ' child ', Lith. bernas 
' youth, servant ' : <pipa> O. H. G. beran. 

Bloomfield, IF. 4. 76, has shown how a number of I. E. 
roots in the "root-determinative" n which designate sounds 
have been patterned after others which invariably ended in 
that consonant and were therefore earlier, a very good instance 
to show the identity of origin of " root-determinatives " and 
suffixes ; just as e. g. the I. E. verb represented by Skt. svdrati 
became the original of svdnati after stdnati, so the substantive 
svard-s became sva-nd-s after stan-d-s, without our being jus- 
tified in saying that svand-s was formed directly from svdnati, 
though we may add this as a possibility without its in any way 
affecting the general truth of the statement that the same 

1 Brugmann op. cit. 257 considers the n suffixal, but otherwise Walde 
Et. Worterb. s. v. vanus. 
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forces gave rise to suffixes and " root-determinatives ". The 
oldest of the substantives which affect us particularly is 
I. E. *(s)tono-s in Skt. abhi-stand-s 'noise, din', Gr. orovos 
' groan ', Russ. st on ' groan ', Skt. tanas ' tone ', Gr. tovos ' tone '. 
After these I. E. *suo-no-s ( : Skt. svard-s svdnati) in Skt. 
svana-s Lat. sonus ' sound, tone ' ; Gr. dpyvos ' dirge ' : Bpim and 
Skt. dhrdnati ' sounds ' ; O. Big. zvom ' sound ' : Skt. d-hva-t 
Aor. ' called ' ; probably also Gr. alvos ' tale, proverb ' : Goth. 
aips 'oath'; Ir. bron M. 'sorrow, care', Kymr. brwyn M. 
' pain ' <*brugno-s, through the meaning ' groan '. Finally, the 
common association of light and sound seen e. g. in the collo- 
quial " a loud color " may have been the cause of the transfer 
of the suffix to words meaning ' bright ' or ' white ', like Skt. 
gvit-na-s and drju-na-s (cf. Gr. apyvpos), Lat. canus<*cas-no-s, 
while the other color terms (Brugmann 255 f.) were again 
patterned after these. 

4. The SufHx -ro-. 

The I. E. *ghuero-s ' wild animal ' which is presupposed by 
the lengthened root of Gr. <%> (transfer to the i-declension in 
Lith. sver-t-s O. Big. zver-b ' wild animal '), and which is found 
as an adjective in Lat. ferus 'wild', gave rise to Gr. ravpos 
Lat. taurus ' steer ', Osc. ravpop. ' taurum ', O. Big. tun ' buffalo ' : 
Skt. tau-ti 'is strong'; Av. sfaora- 'cattle', Goth, stiurs 
O. H. G. stior ' steer ' : Skt. sthdvira-s ; Gr. icdir-po-s ' boar ', 
Lat. caper ' he-goat ', Umbr. k a p r u m ' caprum ', Kymr. caer- 
iwrch ' roe-buck ', O. Engl, hsfer O. Icel. hafr ' buck ' ; Lat. 
aper O. H. G. ebur O. Icel. joforr ' boar ' ; Ir. gabar Kymr. 
gafr 'goat'. 

After Skt. tard-s Gr. tojoos ' penetrating, loud, shrill, shin- 
ing ' : Skt. tdrati, assisted perhaps in some uses by Skt. svard-s 
'sound, tone' O. Icel. Neut. PI. svor O. Engl. Fem. and-svaru 
' answer ' : Skt. svdrati, were formed in the first place a large 
number of words meaning 'light, bright': Skt. cit-rd-s Av. 
cidra- ' bright, clear ', O. H. G. heitar O. Engl, hddor ' bright, 
clear' <*\aidrd-z : Skt. cit-; Skt. qvit-rd-s O. Pers. spiOra- (in 
27rt0/ja-8oTi;s) ' white ' : Skt. cvetate ; Skt. gubh-rd-s ' shining, 
beautiful ' Arm. surb ' pure, holy ' : Skt. gubh- ; Gr. <f>cu8-p6-s 
' clear, shining ', Lith. g'edras ' bright, clear ' : Gr. <£<u'8i/ios ; Ir. 
ctr ' pure ', Goth, skeirs O. Engl, scir O. Icel. skirr ' clear, plain ' : 
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Goth, skeinan ; Skt. c uk-rd-s guk-ld-s ' bright, clear ' Av. suxra- 
' red ' : Skt. que- ; Gr. Aa/iir-po-s ' shining ' : \afarm ; dpyv-po-s 
'silver': apyv<f>os 'shining'; after any of these, other color 
terms like Skt. rudhird-s Gr. ipvOpos Lat. ruber O. Big. r'bdr'b 
' red ', Gr. A«/t>os • 6 wr^vos koI £>xpds (Hes.) : Lat. lilri-dus ' pale ', 
Gr. x^«v><>s ' green, yellow ', Skt. gdurd-s ' reddish ', Lat. niger 
'black', etc. In the realm of sound we find Gr. \1yv-p6-s 
' shrill ' : Atyvs, Lat. cldrus ' loud, famous ' : cldmo. Transferred 
to taste in Skt. am-ld-s ambla-s ' sour ', Dutch amper ' sharp, 
bitter, sour', O. Icel. apr 'sharp', Lat. amarus 'bitter'; 
O. H. G stir O. Icel. surr ' sour, bitter ', Lith. suras ' salty '. 
From another point of view the notion ' penetrating ' is asso- 
ciated with ' cutting ', whence Gr. S,K-po-s Lat. acer ' sharp ', 
Gr. Twc-jod-s 'cutting into, sharp, bitter', O. H. G. zangar 
' biting, sharp ' : zanga ' tongs ', passively Skt. chid-rd-s ' rent, 
torn ', but cf . chidi-rd-s ' ax, sword '. Finally, with the notion 
of sharpness and penetration may be connected activity, dar- 
ing, intelligence, whence Skt. ksip-rd-s ' quick ' : ksipdti, jl-rd-s 
' active ' : jinoti, isird-s ' strong, quick ' Gr. «/>ds : Skt. is- ; 
Gr. Sit/ids ' lively, hastening ' : St't/tat ; Gr. i\a<f>-p6-9 ' light, 
quick ' O. H. G. lungar ' quick, active ', O. H. G. muntar 
'lively, fresh, zealous' <*mndhro-, Lith. mandras 'active, 
lively' O. Big. rnqdrn 'wise' <*mondhro- ; O. H. G. wahhar 
wackar O. Icel. vakr ' active, lively ' : Skt. vaja-s ; Skt. dhi-ra-s 
' skilful, wise ' : dhi-, Goth, snutrs O. H. G. snottar O. Icel. 
snotr ' intelligent '. 

After I. E. *uoro-s in O. H. G. gi-war O. Icel. van ' atten- 
tive ' and Gr. oucov/ws ' house-guard ' < *poiKo-pop6s : 6pdo> were 
formed Av. zaeni-butra- 'zealously watching', Lith. budrus 
(for *budras) O. Big. b-bdn 'wakeful': Skt. bodhati. 

After I. E. *soro-s in Skt. sard-s 'flowing, liquid', Gr. 6p6<s 
' whey ', Lat. serum ' whey' : Skt. sdrati ' flows ' were formed 
Skt. sil-ra-s ' juice running from the soma-press ' ( : sunoti 
'he presses out'), O. H. G. sur-ougi 'drip-eyed'; Av. hix- 
rd-m 'fluid excrement'; Skt. abh-rd-m 'cloud', Av. awra-m 
' cloud, shower ', Gr. a<j>p6s ' foam ' < *mbhro-, also 6p,Ppo<s ' rain '. 

After Skt. ksara-s 'melting away, perishable', Gr. <j>66pos 
'death, destruction': Skt. ksdrati, or Skt. mara-s 'death' 
O. Big. mom : Skt. mdrate, or Gr. /wpos ' fate, death ' : iitipopai, 
were formed Gr. v«k-/jo-s 'corpse' (originally 'death'?) : Lat. 
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nex necis; Skt. kril-rd-m 'slaughter, wound' (kriird-s adj. 
'bloody, cruel, dreadful'): kravis- Gr. k^cos; possibly also 
Skt. dhvas-rd-s ' decayed, faded ' : dhvdhsati ' falls to dust, 
perishes ' and Gr. crair-/oo-s ' decayed, rotten ' : o~i)ir<». 

After Gr. wwopo-s ' sowing, seed ' : aireipw, if an I. E. word, 
were formed Gr. jriy>os ' wheat ', Lith. purai PL ' wheat ', 
O. Big. pyro ' spelt '. 

5. The SufHx -lo- -la-. 

After I. E. *dhtiolo-s 'confused, dirty' (substantially 
' dirt ') in Gr. 60X69 ' dirt ' Goth, dwals Germ, toll ' mad ' or I. E. 
*melo- in Skt. mdla-m mala-s ' spot, sin ' Germ. Mai ' spot ' 
were formed Lat. aqui-lu-s ' dark ' Lith. aklas ' blind ' ; Skt. 
tam-rd-s ' darkening ', timird-s ' dark ', Ir. temel ' darkness ', 
Bret, teffal ' dark ' : Skt. tdmas ; Gr. ru<£Aos ' blind ' : tu^os ; 
<u0aA.os ' soot ' : alOos ; O. H. G. tunchal beside tunchar ' dark ' ; 
O. Big. smagH ' dark ', smugli ' dark-brown ' ; Lith. deglas 
daglas ' spotted white and black ', deglas ' burn ' : Skt. ddhati 
' burns '. 

After an I. E. *g*§lo- 'biting, cutting' (cf. Gr. /Je'Aos 
'arrow, missile', O. H. G. quala 'torture, pain', Lith. gela 
'biting pain': Lith. geliu) were formed Av. tiy-ra- 'pointed, 
sharp ', O. H. G. stihhil O. Icel. stikkel M. ' prick ' : Gr. ctti£<d ; 
Lith. ailus (for ailas) 'corroding, sharp': aitriis; also the 
feminine substantives O. H. G. dehsala O. Big. tesla ' ax ' : 
O. H. G. dehsa; O. Big. osla 'grind-stone', O. Engl, ejl 
' prick ' : Lat. acus ; and the neuter Russ. cereslo cereslo 
' plough-share '. 

After I. E. *g%ou-k%olo-s in Gr. (Sov-k6\o-s 1 ' cow-herd ' Ir. 
bua-chaill ' herdsman ' Corn. Bret, bugel ' shepherd ' ( Skt. go- 
cara-s only in the meaning 'scope, sphere', originally 'field 
for cattle'): Gr. irc'Aw were formed agent nouns like Skt. 
pd-la-s ' herdsman ' : pa- ' protecting ', Gr. Lac. Scut^Xos ' actor ', 
Lat. figulus ' potter ', O. H. G. tregil ' carrier ', etc. 

The final part of the above compound is found again in Gr. 
woAos ' axle, axis, sphere ', formally identical with Skt. cara-s 
'moving'. The same root reduplicated in Skt. ca-krd-s 
' wheel ' Gr. kv-kAos ' wheel, circle ', O. Engl, hveol Engl, wheel 

1 The short form jSovkos for j3ouk6Xos shows that the -Xo- of the latter 
was felt on a par with the same syllable as suffix. 
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O. Icel. hvel. After these were formed Lat. ala <*axla 
O. H. G. ahsala 1 O. Icel. oxl ' axle ' : Skt. dksa-s O. H. G. ahsa 
' axle ' ; O. H. G. dihsala O. Engl, dixl O. Icel. pisl F. ' tongue 
of wagon ' : O. H. G dihsemo ; Lith. grqzulas ' tongue of 
wagon', grizulas 'circle, round course', M. H. G. kringel 
' twist ' O. Icel. kringla F. ' ring ', Germ. Krengel : Krang. 

After I. E. *dholo-s in Gr. 0oAos 'vaulted chamber, round 
building ', Goth, dal Germ. Thai Engl, dale ' valley ', O. Big. 
doh ' pit ' were formed a number of words implying hollow- 
ness : Gr. ku'-Ao. Neut. PI. ' hollow beneath the eye ', O. H. G. 
hoi O. Icel. holr ' hollow ' : Gr. kvtos ' cavity ' ; with which 
may be related Gr. Kav\6s 'stalk, shaft' Lat. caulis 'stalk' 
Lith. kdulas ' bone ' Lett, kauls ' stalk, bone ', Pruss. kaulan 
' bone ' ; also Gr. yavAds ' bucket ' yaCAos ' merchant- vessel ', 
O. H. G kiol O. Icel. kioll M. ' ship ', O. Icel. kula 'ball ' ; Gr. 
av-Ad-s ' flute, reed ' : 01/1x1. The opposition of hill and valley 
may have given rise to O. H. G. buhil ' hill ' : biogan, Germ. 
Hugel ' hill ' : M. H. G. houc ' hill ' ; Lat. tumulus ' mound : 
tumeo. 

6. The SuMx -bho-. 

If we may assume an I. E. *kubho-s ' shining ' as the basis 
of Skt. gubha-s 'beautiful (originally, like gubhrd-s, no doubt 
' shining ' ) : gobhate, we have a pattern for Gr. dA-<£o-s ' dull- 
white leprosy ' Lat. albus ' white ' Umbr. alfu ' alba ' ; then also 
Gr. dAa><£os ' white ', apyv<j>os ' shining white ' : apyvpos ; also 
other color terms like Lat. galbus ' pale yellow ', Lith. golimba- 
Russ. golubyj ' light blue '. Perhaps several color terms which 
came to designate animals, e. g. O. Big. golqbb ' dove ', origi- 
nally ' light blue ', were in turn the patterns for the numerous 
animal names in the suffix, for which cf. Brugmann op. cit. 389. 

After Gr. nov-<po-s ' light ', which when applied to grass 
meant 'dry' (cf. Xen. An. 1. 5. 10 x°V T0S kov<I>os for 'hay'), 
may have been formed o-e'pi-^o-s, 'dry' in connection with 
Troa 'grass, hay' (cf. Sturtevant CI. Phil. 6. 202 f.), but also 
in the phrase ypaCs oipupo? ' dried-up old woman ' ; also *o*e- 
At^os, assumed by Sturtevant 1. c. as the basis for <T<ceAi<£pds 
' dry, parched, lean ' : ctk«AA<o ' make dry, parch '. 

"We do not attempt to explain the feminine gender of these words, 
but this is no objection against mentioning them here; for that may be 
due to a pattern different from that of the /. 
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7. The Suffix -t-. 

We can come nearer to catching the actual origin of an 
I. E. suffix in case of -f- than any other. Its patterns seem to 
have been the two I. E. root-nouns corresponding to Skt. vrt- 
' turning, moving ' (cf. vdrtate ' turns, rolls, takes place, exists ', 
Gr. ftparavav • ropvvtjv, 'HAetoi Hes., Lat. verto turn ', Goth. 
wairpan O. H. G. werdan O. Icel. verda 'become', O. Big. 
vnteti 'turn, bore', vratiti 'turn ', Lith. vercziu 'turn, force ') 
and Skt. cit- 'thought, mind, intelligence' (cf. cetati ' appears, 
understands ', Lith. kaitra ' glow of fire ', and with I.R.d 1 as 
root- final O. H. G. Aoj O. Icel. heitr ' hot '). Like Uhlenbeck 
Et. Worterb. s. cetati, I assume that cit- originally meant 
' glow, brightness ', and thus appears as the pattern for dyu-t- 
' splendor, lustre ' : dyu- ' light, fire-flame, sky, etc '. Bearing 
on the identity of origin of ' root-determinatives ' and nominal 
suffixes, it is interesting that the t also got into the verb 
dyotate ' shines, beams, glitters ' through the influence of the 
verb cetati and the synonym cvetate ' shines, is bright, is white ' 
upon the root dyu-. 

On the other hand vrt- was responsible for I. E. *i-t- ' going ' 
in Skt. arthet- i. e. artha-it- ' hasty ', Lat. comes -i-tis ' com- 
panion ', pedes -i-tis ' foot-soldier ' ; for I. E. *-g»m-t- ' coming ' 
in Skt. nava-gdt- ' coming in addition ' Lat. *novi-vent-, whence 
noventium nuntium. The opposition of ' standing ' to ' going ' 
then caused I. E. *-sta-t-*-st0-t- in Av. Oraoto-stat- ' standing 
i. e. being in the river-courses ', Lat. prae- anti- super-stes 
-sti-tis. 

It is to be noticed that of the Skt. words so far mentioned 
cit- has an » preceding the t, dyut- an u, vrt- an r. Spreading 
from these words by formal analogy, though of course also 
assisted by congeneric assimilation, the -t- came to be a regular 
formative for derivatives from roots ending in the three 
sounds mentioned. Cf. e. g. Hirt IF. 32. 272 f. 

8. The Suffix -dho-. 

An I. E. *aidho-s ' burning, fiery ' = Gr. aiSoi, whose root is 
found e. g. also in Skt. inddhe ' kindles ', idh-md-s ' kindling- 

1 Whether the d and t were different root-determinatives or were 
phonetically related, cannot be decided. Cf. Brugmann Gr. 1* 631 f. 
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wood ', Lat. aedes ' house, temple ', originally ' hearth ', O. H. 
G. eit ' funeral pyre ', Ir. aed ' fire ', probably gave rise to Lat. 
cali-du-s ' warm, hot ' : caleo. (suffix -d ho- because of Osc. Cal2 t 
lifae) and ari-du-s ' dry ' (cf . the English expression ' hot and 
dry') : areo, with -dho- because of arfet 'siccum est' (Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. 6. 92). 

9. The Suffix -ko-. 1 

After I. E. *leuko-s in Skt. rokd-s ' light, brightness ', Gr. 
\o)k6s 'shining, white', Lith. laukas 'palish': Skt. rocate 
'lights, shines' were formed Gr. <£cu-ko-s 'shining, bright': 
<f>cu6s, Lat. cas-cu-s 'hoary, old': canus < *casno-s, Lith. 
szvitkus for *szvit-ka-s ' shining ' : szvintu szvlsti, pil-ka-s 
' gray ' : palvas, pele-ka-s Lett, peleks ' mouse-gray ' : Lith. 
pele ' mouse ', peleti ' to get mouldy ' ; then also other color 
terms like Skt. babhru-kd-s 'brownish': babhru-s, O. Big. 
s/a&s.Russ. zlak 'green sprout, grass': zehje, if originally an 
adjective. Because of the familiar association of light and 
sound *leuko-s may also have been responsible for Skt. glo-ka-s 
' sound, call, strophe ' : Gr. k\vo> Lat. duo, and O. Big. zve fes 
zvqto ' sound ' : zvom> ' sound '. 

Skt. gus-ka-s Av. huska- 'dry': Skt. gosa-s Lith. sausas 
probably (cf. 'hot and dry') after Skt. goka-s 'heat, flame' 
gokd-s ' glowing ' Av. atara-saoko ' fire-brand ' : Skt. gocati 
' glows, burns '. 

O. H. G. scelah O. Engl, sceolh O. Icel. skialgr ' oblique, 
crooked, askance': Gr. <tkoAios 'oblique, crooked' look as 
though they might have received their suffix -ko- from Gr. 
poiK-6-s ' bent, crooked ' : piwos, but there is the difficulty that 
the latter word has no cognates outside of the Greek, a fact 
which would make its I. E. origin presupposed more than 
doubtful. 

To the other arguments for the origin of suffixes through 
contamination of word-endings may now be added the follow- 
ing. In contrast to the theory of composition, which, in its 
attempts to find the original word which is supposed to have 
given rise to a suffix, usually has to assume as pattern a very 
rare word with a suffixal meaning twisted into almost f an- 

*An attempt is made by Fay JAOS. 34. 3348. to identify -ko- Skt. 
-ka- with Lat. cum 'with'. 
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tastic shapes, this hypothesis allows us to find patterns among 
the oldest and most frequent I. E. words, in fact it is just 
among these that it was oftenest possible to find words in a 
certain suffix probably associated with words in which the 
same element was radical. Then too it was usually possible 
to find more than one pattern, which is a great advantage in 
the explanation of such semantically heterogeneous elements as 
most suffixes. Moreover, we have seen that many a word in 
historical times originated by being patterned after a root- 
word even when its suffix previously existed elsewhere, and 
this is what we would expect; for the analysis of words is 
always imperfectly performed, nor do we oftenest distinguish 
whether a certain consonant of a word belongs to root or 
suffix, so that the root- words will" be on an equal footing with 
the suffixal words when it comes to acting as pattern for other 
words. And since this patterning of one word after the other 
is the most important way of forming derivatives in the 
younger historic periods (Brugmann Gr. 2. i 2 . 590 f.), it fol- 
lows that that theory of the origin of I. E. nominal stem- 
suffixes is the right one which can explain it by these very 
same forces. 

Walter Petersen. 
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